THE FENWICK TRIAL
tinue in that interest, but as to the latter part, there was nothing
in the world so false." *
In the course of these proceedings a peculiar complication
had arisen. Mordaunt, already mentioned as Monmouth,
and afterwards Earl of Peterborough, although himself an
alleged Jacobite, impelled by his mischievous instincts and
the hope of throwing the Government into disorder,
endeavoured secretly to persuade Fenwick through his
wife to point and elaborate his charges, especially against
Marlborough, assuring him that this was the path to safety.
Fenwick pondered anxiously upon this suggestion. Ailesbury
was a fellow-prisoner in the Tower. Though never a serious
rebel, he was an avowed Jacobite and had been drawrn unwit-
ting into dangerous company on more than one occasion.
Fenwick endeavoured to persuade Ailesbury to join with him
in pressing his charges.2 Ailesbury probably knew as much
as Fenwick of all that had been whispered for some time past
in the ranks of the English Jacobites. His appearance beside
Fenwick at the bar with corroborative allegations would, in
the then temper of both Houses, and still more of the public,
have created an ugly situation for Marlborough and the
impugned Ministers. Ailesbury, however, was, as we have
noted, a friend of Marlborough's. They had been thrown
together at Court in the days of Charles II. He therefore
sought Marlborough's advice through channels which were
open. The counsel he received was to have nothing to do
with Fenwick and to remain quiet till after the execution, when
he would soon be released and all would be well3 He had
the wisdom to act accordingly, and ever afterwards believed
that he had rendered Marlborough an important personal
service. Fenwick, unsupported by Ailesbury, rejected
Monmouth's suggestions. Monmouth, angered at this,
turned against him with extreme bitterness. Lady Mary
Fenwick then in revenge exposed Monmouth's conduct to
1  December I, 1696, Coxe; Shrewsbury Correspondence, pp. 438-439.    According to
the Dutch envoy, L'Hermitage, Marlborough also said in the course of this speech
" que depuis son depart [from King James in 1688] on ne sauroit 1'accuser de la
moindie chose."    Add. MSS., 17677, Q.Q., f. 626.
2  Buccleuch Papers, H.M.C, ii, 414.            3 Ailesbury, Memoirs, pp. 413-415.
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